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Tue Presidents of the United States, and other great functiona- 
ries, have pursued the laudable practice of making periodical 
expositions to their constituents, of all matters which they deem 
interesting to the public; and we see no reason why editors should 
not follow such excellent examples. At the close, therefore, of 
the year, we propose to lay before our readers such remarks as 
the nature of the case may require. 

In glancing the eye hastily over the surface of society, we find 
it every where in a state of agitation. ‘The moral world is glow- 
ing with excitement, and the mechanical world sweating steam at 
every pore. The politicians both in Europe and America, are dis- 
cussing questions of serious import, and of the most irritating 
character. In Europe, reform and anti-reform are the absorbing 
topics. These questions are debated in England, especially, in a 
spirit which is new to that country. The servile veneration for 
ancient abuses, which has so long degraded the press, and blinded 
the eyes of the people, has given way to a manly tone of expos- 
tulation, and a fearless exposure of existing grievances. The 
hereditary aristocracy who have so long monopolized the wealth 
and power of the nation, have lost that sacredness in the eyes of 
the people, which has sustained them in their misrule; and their 
profligacy, effeminacy, and corruption, are now the subjects of 
keen satire and vindictive rebuke. The same spirit pervades the 
European continent, and the diffusion of knowledge is rapidly 
carrying with it the principles of civil liberty. 
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In America, Jackson and Anti-Jackson, tariff and anti-tariff, 
nullification, Indians, and anti-masonry, are the prevailing topics. 
These questions are debated with a commendable share of zeal; 
the advocates of each of them seem to be fully impressed with 
the notion, that the existence of the Union depends on the suc- 
cess of their peculiar dogmas, and of course they very properly 
denounce all men as enemies of the country who differ from them 
in opinion. 

The religious world seems to be convulsed with conflicts equally 
terrible. In England the mobs are pelting the bishops, and burn- 
ing them in effigy; in this country, the bishops are pelting each 
other. There was a time, in the dark ages of the church, when 
the monks used to be engaged in hot controversies on such ques- 
tions as *“*how many angels could dance on the point of a fine 
cambric needle without jostling each other?” and the like, and 
some portions of the church seem to be involved, at this time, in 
discussions equally interesting to the world, and important to the 
great interests of religion. 

The march of mind is wonderful! There is nothing right in the 
world; nothing sacred from the hand of reform. Systems of phi- 
losophy, morals, religion, and government, are exploding in every 
direction like soap-bubbles. A reformer will crack a system as 
carelessly, and with as much glee, as a boy would exhibit in ex- 
ploding a squib. But the march of mind, after all, is nothing to 
the career of steam engines. ‘The workers in iron and stone coal 
are the great magicians of the day, and Vulcan is the most popu- 
lar god in the whole mythology. Steam! steam! every thing is 
going by steam! Well, let them go—we shall write magazines 
by hand, in the old fashioned way, as long as we please. 

It is a pleasant thing to be able to keep one’s temper, when 
the whole world is in a ferment—to sit quietly by the fire, and 
read of the squabbles, the discoveries, the reforms, the intrigues, 
the excitements, and the nullifications of mankind, without min- 
gling in the turmoil—to see the storm raging over the whole land, 
all in commotion, all in hubbub, except ourselves. 

The appearance of M. Chaubert, the fire-eater, just at this 
time, seems to be rather suspicious. He is certainly a very queer 
gentleman; he has the constitution of a salamander, and the di- 
gestion of an ostrich; he takes his seat in an oven heated to 500 
degrees, gnaws red hot iron as another man would pick a bone, 
fattens upon melted lead, has a high relish for burning coals, and 
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considers prussic acid a great delicacy. Nobody knows what he 
will do next! but many good people believe that he is the identi- 
cal cloven footed prince of mischief, and that there will be no 
peace, either in church or state, until he be sent about his busi- 
ness. We are not of that opinion ourselves. We think him a 
very clever Frenchman, who ought to be encouraged, and have 
no doubt that society would gain by employing him, by the year, 
to swallow the fiery orators and writers, who are keeping the world 
in a ferment—just as the government employs the ingenious Capt. 
Shreve to pull the snags out of the Mississippi. 

We are happy to say, that while other classes of the human 
family are in a high state of mental excitement, the greatest de- 
gree of harmony prevails in the literary world. The genus irra- 
tabile as it used to be called, has ceased to merit this appellation, 
and the name may now be fairly handed over to the dunces, or 
left to be divided among the statesmen and clergy. We claim to 
be the best tempered men in the nation, and if any are so envious 
as. to deny us this honor, we demand that the issue be decided by 
a jury of the country. Yes, we claim forthe authors of this age 
the merit of being the pleasantest set of men in the round world. 
We know not at this moment of any serious controversy among 
them. Not only the great men, the Scotts, the Campbells, and 
the Moores, but even the Dii Minores, the little fellows, who are 
usually the most quarrelsome, are all at peace; and the world of 
genius, whose component parts have sometimes lashed each other 
like angry billows, is now like the ocean in a calm, in a state of 
beautiful and majestic quietude. 

This propitious season of harmony, has enabled the friends of 
science and literature to accomplish some important ends during 
the past year, and to do much to advance the cause of learning. 
In some parts of New England, and particularly in Boston, the 
subject of education has received a degree of attention which has 
not heretofore been paid to it. Not only have existing theories 
been freely discussed, but the details of teaching, and the minutie 
of school discipline, have been thoroughly investigated, and many 
valuable hints elicited from practical men. The Lyceum system 
is one of the most efficient agents for the general dissemination of 
knowledge, which this inventive age has produced. It is simple, 
popular in iis form, cheap, powerful in its effects, and susceptible 
of almost indefinite expansion. ‘These valuable institutions are 
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now spreading over New England, and in a little while there will 
be scarcely a village without its Lyceum. 

We have noticed, with great interest, the literary convention at 
New York. The leading members were men of ability, expe- 
rience, and distinction, whose names alone would give great in- 
fluence to any measure which they might adopt. They discussed 
some interesting topics, and established a national society, from 
whose labors the public has reason to expect the most valuable 
results. 

We might go on to multiply instances—but it is time that we 
should say a few words about Lllinois, and about ourselves. 

In Illinois we have great room for congratulation. During the 
last two years our State has improved with more rapidity than at 
any previous period. Both of these seasons have been unfavora- 
ble to the farmer and the emigrant. The present, as well as the 
last winter, has been remarkably inclement; many families have 
suffered severely from cold, and considerable losses of live stock 
have taken place. The last crops of corn failed very generally 
throughout the State, except in the southern counties; and the 
last summer has been more sickly than any season since 1821. 
Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, population has 
continued to flow in, and the general prosperity of the State has 
not been, we think, at all checked. 

A few facts will attest the rapidity with which both population 
and business have increased in various parts of our country. 
From about the year 1822, steam boats began to ascend the Wa- 
bash river occasionally; two or three trips in a year being all that 
the business of that region required. But in the winter and 
spring of 1830, ’31, no less than fifty-five steam boats ascended 
the Wabash, and several hundred keel and flat boats descended 
that river. 

Two years ago steam boats seldom ascended the Illinois river; 
but during the last year, there have been five or six boats regu- 
larly employed in the trade of that river, and they now depart 
from St. Louis for the towns in that region almost every day, 
loaded with freight, and literally crowded with emigrants. These 
towns, whose business is now so great as to give constant employ 
toa number of steam boats, are so new as to be hardly known 
out of their own vicinity. Itis said that a consignment of goods 
for ‘Beardstown, Illinois,’’ were lately landed by mistake at 
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Shawneetown, where they remained some time, because it was 
not known where Beardstown was. It is a town on the Illinois, to 
which steam boats are continually running, and at which probably 
more goods and passengers have been landed this year, than at 
any other place on that river; but it has started up within the last 
eighteen months. 

Equality, in the south part of the State, may be mentioned as 
another instance of rapid growth. It was laid out four years ago, 
and now has several hundred inhabitants. The buildings gene- 
rally are more substantial, and in better taste, than those of any 
other village in the State, that we have seen. It is really a beau- 
tiful place. Steam boats ascend the Saline river this far, fifteen 
miles from the Ohio; and the amount of business done is very 
considerable. 

Another active spot is Chester, a new town at the mouth of the 
Kaskaskia. This is rapidly becoming a place of business. Thus 
it appears that the excitement in Illinois is not local, but general. 
The most rapid increase of population has been in the northeastern 
counties, lying along the Wabash, and in the northwestern coun- 
ties, lying on the Illinois river, but there has also been a very per- 
ceptible improvement in every part of the State. 

Among the most important of the recent improvements, may be 
mentioned the erection of steam mills in several places. These 
are not only of great convenience to the inhabitants, but have 
been the means of eliciting some interesting facts. Several cir- 
cumstances which came to our knowledge some years ago, induced 
the belief, that the wheat raised in this country was. of superior 
quality ; but no actual experiment had proved the fact, or ascer- 
tained the particulars. Latterly the bakers in St. Louis have 
given the decided preference to Illinois flour, over that of Ohio; 
and recently our flour has been sold, in Louisville, at fifty cents 
in the barrel more than the best Ohio flour. A gentleman who 
was travelling in this State last year, was so struck with the white- 
ness and beauty of the flour made at Collinsville, as to be induced 
to carry a sample, in a paper, to Boston, where it was pronounced 
to be superior to the best Baltimore flour. Wheat was raised last 
year, on the prairies both of Lilinois and Missouri, to weigh sizty- 
eight pounds to the bushel. Sixty pounds is the standard weight 
of a bushel in the Eastern States, and we suppose that in that 
country the weight of a bushel has rarely exceeded sixty-three. 

By examining the ratio of the increase of population in the 
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United States for the last ten years, as shewn by the census of 
1830, it appears that the highest ratio of increase is that of Michi- 
gan, and the next highest that of Illinois. Should the same ratio 
of increase continue through the next ten years, the population of 
Illinois will, at the expiration of that period, be not less than 
500,000; but should the ratio continue to increase, as is most 
probable, it will greatly exceed that amount. 

Common schools have increased a little in number, though not 
much perhaps in character. The defect exists altogether in the 
want of some general system. Education is decidedly popular, 
and all classes are willing to contribute to the introduction and 
support of schools. But how to obtain the desired object, is a 
question ‘upon which there is as yet no settled opinion. Some 
excellent female schools have been established during the past 
year, and it is hoped that they will soon be extended to every 
neighborhood in which they can be supported. 

The prospects of ‘Illinois College” have continued to brighten 
from the beginning of its existence. The establishment of a 
seminary of learning of the highest class, in so new a country as 
Illinois, was a hazardous experiment, the failure of which was 
confidently predicted by many, even of those who wished it suc- 
cess. But it was not lightly undertaken. We believe that no 
similar institution was ever commenced with greater care, or with 
a more sedulous attention to the removal of all obstacles to its 
usefulness and prosperity. It began with nine pupils, and with 
the character simply of a preparatory school; and the resolution 
was early adopted that it should grow with the wants of the coun- 
try, and the means of support, by the gradual enlargement of its 
functions, and filling out of its plan, as fast as the same should 
appear necessary and expedient. Already it has been found re- 
quisite to appoint a president, and a professor of mathematics; 
a professor of languages will shortly be added, and the organiza- 
tion of the chemical department commenced. The number of 
students is now about forty-five, the greater portion of whom will 
take a full course. None of these were in a state of preparation 
for college, and most of them were mere beginners. Their ad- 
vancement, with the gradual increase of numbers, renders it ex- 
pedient to organize the appropriate collegiate departments, and 
to place the preparatory school on a separate foundation. During 
last summer and autumn, an attempt was made in the Eastern 
States to increase the funds, with a view to these desirable objects ; 
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we are happy to say that something like eighteen thousand dollars 
was raised, and that there is a fair prospect that this sum will be 
doubled. We have the most entire confidence in this institution. 
It is based upon a liberal and solid foundation, and has been 
managed thus far with great prudence. 

The rapid diffusion of Sunday School instruction during the last 
two years, is worthy of special remark. We believe that there 
is not, in any other State of the West, as much decided effort in 
favor of these interesting schools, as there is in Illinois. Two or 
three circumstances have contributed to produce this desirable 
effect. The establishment of the Illinois Sunday School Union, 
by which the influence and exertions of a large number of gen- 
tlemen have been concentrated, and brought into steady action, 
has been one of the chief of these. It has enabled our own citi- 
zens to act ina matter which had heretofore been entrusted to 
hired agents from the eastward, a class of men who have always 
been, and will probably always continue to be, unpopular in the 
western country; and it has brought to light some ot those abuses 
which individuals had in vain endeavored to correct. Another 
cause of the prosperity of Sunday Schools, has been found in the 
exertions of a portion of the clergy. ‘Those under the direction 
of the Home Missionary Society, have been specially instructed 
to consider the establishment of Sabbath Schools as of primary 
importance; and others have engaged in this cause voluntarily, 
from a high sense of duty. A large number of clergymen have 
thus been engaged, throughout the last year particularly, in build- 
ing up Sunday Schools, and their labors have been crowned with 
remarkable success. The appointment of several citizens of this 
State, as agents, was also a most salutary measure. These gen- 
tlemen being known, and having the confidence of thé public, 
were able to allay much of the prejudice that foreign agents are 
so apt to excite; and under their judicious efforts much has been 
done. A vast deal has also been done by voluntary agents—by 
gentlemen whose gratuitous efforts and influence have been exert- 
ed in their own counties. In two of the largest counties, and where 
Sunday Schools are flourishing more extensively than in any other 
part of the State, nearly the whole of the work has been .done by 
the resident clergy and citizens. We view these efforts with un- 
mingled pleasure. Apart from the important religious bearing of 
the Sunday School system, we consider it the most powerful en- 
gine, that this creative age has produced, for the diffusion of 
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knowledge. Its adaptation to the wants of a new country is pecu- 
liar. It brings instruction within the reach of thousands who have 
not the means of procuring it through the ordinary channels; dis- 
seminates education free of expense; scatters books far and wide 
over the country; creates a taste for reading, and habits of in- 
quiry among the young; and by its social character, exercises a 
most happy effect, in promoting kind feelings, and cordial inter- 
course in society. 

A volume of Reports of the Supreme Court of the State of Illi- 
nois, has just been published. As it has not yet reached us, we 
know not how creditable it may be to our State; but we may 
number it as one of the evidences of the improvement of our 
country. 

We should be glad to be able to say that the Illinois Monthly 
Magazine was gaining subscribers, in a ratio proportionate to the 
advance of other things in the land of its birth. We think that 
we ‘‘have done the state some service,” and are sorry that we can- 
not, in the language of Othello, add, ‘and they know it.”” Most 
editors can speak feelingly, of the high anticipations which have 
lighted up their paths at the commencement of their labors—of 
joyous imaginings pointing forward to the honors of literary dis- 
tinction, and the substantial rewards of industrious labor. There 
are few who cannot tell of toilsome days and nights, and of in- 
cessant exertions of the mind, wearisome to the spirit, and not a 
little tiresome to the outward man. And the many can tell, too, 
of disappointment—chilling disappointment, nipping the buds of 
promise, and blasting the harvest, at the close of a short career. 
Such has not been exactly our case, for we did not go to this 
warfare without counting the cost. We indulged no sanguine 
hopes of success, but only resolved to endeavor to deserve it. It 
would not become us to disclaim selfish motives, and we hope that 
we are above the littleness of an empty boast. But we are sure 
that the desire of doing good formed a prominent feature in our 
plan; to elevate the character and promote the interests of Illi- 
nois, to advance the cause of literature and sound morals, and to 
contribute something to the general stock of useful information, 
have been objects which seemed to us worthy of effort. That 
such a work could succeed in so new a country, was, to say the 
least, doubtful; but we thought the attempt sufficiently honora- 
ble to be worth a trial, and we hope that we have devoted to it a 
degree of attention which has made the experiment a fair one. 
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The greatest obstacle to success has been found in the want of 
literary assistance; of the 576 pages which are contained in the 
first volume, 350 have been written by the editor, a very few have 
been contributed by two or three friends Who have had the kind- 
ness to assist us occasionally, and the remainder have been select- 
ed. The number of dollars actually received for that volume, has 
not equalled the number of pages written for it, and of course has 
fallen short of the expenses; thus making our own labor entirely 
gratuitous. Still we do not consider our time and toil lost. We 
have done something for Illinois—the home of our adoption, the 
land in which our affections are centered. The public has cheered 
us with uniform kindness and approbation, and our brother editors 
have extended to us a courtesy, for which we now return to them 
collectively our warmest thanks. We shall persevere—looking 
confidently to the patriotism of our country for support, and to 
future time for our reward. The flourishing State of Illinois will 
not suffer a work to languish which is the growth of her own soil ; 
the great, the fertile, the patriotic, the proud West, will not with- 
hold her countenance from her native literature. We shall perse- 
vere, relying on our friends and our country for support. When 
these fail us—when the approbation of the public shall cease to 
cheer us—when we shall have written without assistance until our 
brains shall be barren, and published without pecuniary aid until 
our purse shall be emptied, then, and not till then, we shall per- 


severe no longer. 





INUNDATIONS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
(Continued from page 63.) 


WE shall now add a few facts, extracted chiefly from an admira- 
ble report made by the Commissioner of the Generali Land Office, 
in January, 1829 

The Mississippi, in its course between the 33d degree of north 
latitude, the northern boundary of Louisiana, and the Gulf of 
Mexico, inundates, when at its greatest height, a tract of country, 
the superficial area of which may be estimated at 5,429,260 acres. 
That portion of the country thus inundated, which lies below the 


31st degree of latitude, may be estimated at 3,183,580 acres; and 
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that portion above the 3lst degree, may be estimated at 2,245,680, 
of which 398,000 lie in the State of Mississippi. A portion of 
this area, however, including both banks of the Mississippi, from 
some distance below Néw Orleans, to Baton Rouge, and the west 
bank nearly up to the 3lst degree of latitude, and both sides of 
the Lafourche for fifty miles from the Mississippi, has by means 
of levees or embankments been reclaimed by individuals. The 
strips of land thus reclaimed are of limited extent; and estimating 
their amount as equal to the depth of forty acres on each side of 
the Mississippi and Lafourche as above stated, they will amount 
to about 500,000 acres, which deducted from 3,183,580, will leave 
the quantity of 2,683,580 acres below the 3lst degree of north 
latitude, which is now subject to annual or occasional inundations, 

Making a reasonable allowance for the amount of surface over- 
flowed, between the 33d degree of latitude and the mouth of the 
Ohio, we may estimate the whole of the alluvion below the latter 
point at something over 6,000,000 of acres. 

By deepening and clearing out the existing natural channels, 
and by opening other artificial ones, through which the surplus 
water that the bed of the Mississippi is not of sufficient capacity 
to take off, may be discharged into the Gulf, with the aid of em- 
bankments and natural or artificial reservoirs, and by the use of 
machinery, it is believed that the whole of this country may be 
reclaimed, and made in the highest degree productive. 

The immense value of this district of country, when reclaimed, 
is not to be estimated so much by its extent, as by the extraordi- 
nary and inexhaustible quality of the soil, the richness of its pro- 
ducts, and the extent of the population which it would be capable 
of sustaining. Every acre of this land lying below the 31st de- 
gree of north latitude, might be made to produce three thousand 
weight of sugar per annum, and the whole of it is particularly 
adapted to the production of the most luxuriant crops of rice, 
indigo, and cotton. Good sugar lands on the Mississippi partially 
cleared, may be estimated worth $100 per acre, and are rapidly 
advancing in value. The rice lands of South Carolina, from their 
limited quantity, are of great value. It is believed that these 
lands, when placed in a high state of cultivation, would be ade- 
quate to the support of 2,250,000 people; and itis highly probable 
that the population would rapidly accumulate to such an extent, 
as to banish every kind of labor from agriculture, except that of 
the human species, as is now the case in many of the best dis- 


tricts of China. 
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The alluvion lands of Louisiana may be divided into two por- 
tions: the first, extending from the 33d to the 3lst degree of north 
latitude, in a direction west of south, may be termed the upper 
plain, is 120 miles in length, and generally from 25 to 30 in width. 
That portion below the 31st degree of latitude, may be termed the 
lower plain. It extends in a direction from northwest to south- 
east, for about 240 miles, to the mouth of the Mississippi; is 
compressed at its northern point, but opening rapidly, it forms at 
its base a semicircle, as it protrudes into the Gulf of Mexico, of 
200 miles in extent, from Chafalaya to the Rigoletts. The eleva 
tion of the plain, at the 33d degree of north latitude, above the 
common tide waters of the Gulf, must exceed one hundred and 
thirty feet. 

This plain embraces land of various descriptions, which may be 
arranged into four classes : 

The first class, which is probably equal in quantity to two-thirds 
of the whole, is covered with heavy timber, and an almost impene- 
trable undergrowth of cane and other shrubbery. This portion, 
from natural causes, is rapidly drained, as fast as the waters re- 
tire within their natural channels; and, possessing a soil of the 
greatest fertility, tempts the settler, after a few years of low water, 
to make an establishment, from which he is driven off by the first 
extraordinary flood. 

The second class consists of cypress swamps; these are basins, 
or depressions of the surface, from which there is no natural out- 
let; and which filling with water during the floods, remain covered 
by it until the water be evaporated, or gradually absorbed by the 
earth. The beds of these depressions, being universally above 
the low water mark of the rivers and bayous, they may be readily 
drained, and would then be more conveniently converted into rice 
fields than any other portions of the plain. 

The third class embraces sea marsh, which is a belt of land, 
extending along the Gulf of Mexico, from Chafalaya to the 
Rigoletts. This belt is but partially covered by the common 
tides, but is subject to inundation from the high waters of the 
Gulf, during the autumnal equinoxial gales, and is generally with- 
out timber. 

The fourth class consists of small bodies of prairie land, dis- 
persed through different parts of the plain. These pieces of land, 
generally the most elevated spots, are without timber, but of great 


fertility. 
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The alluvial plain of Louisiana, and that of Egypt, having been 
created by the deposite of large rivers, watering immense extents 
of country, and disemboguing themselves into shallow oceans, 
moderately elevated by the tide, but which, from the influence of 
the winds, are constantly tending in a rapid manner to throw up 
obstructions into the mouths of all water courses emptying into 
them, it is fairly to be. inferred that the alluvial plain of Egypt 
has in time past been as much subject to inundation, from the 
waters of the Nile, as that of Louisiana now is from those of the 
Mississippi. The floods of the Nile have not only been controlled 
and restricted by the labor and ingenuity of man, but have been 
regulated and directed to the irrigation and improvement of the 
adjacent plain. : 

That the labor and ingenuity of man are adequate to produce 
the same result in relation to the Mississippi, is a position not to 
be doubted; and itis believed that there are circumstances inci- 
dent to the topography of this plain that will facilitate such results. 

The Mississippi river entering this plain at the 33d degree of 
north latitude, crosses it diagonally to the high lands a little below 
the mouth of the Yazoo. Thence it winds along the high lands 
of the States of Mississippi and Louisiana to Baton Rouge, leav- 
ing in this distance the alluvion lands on its western bank. From 
a point a little below Baton Rouge it takes an easterly course, 
through the alluvial plain, nearly parallel to the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico, until it reaches the English turn; and from 
thence bending to the south, it disembogues itself into the Gulf, 
by six or seven channels. The banks of the Mississippi, which 
are but two or three feet above the common tide water near its 
mouth, gradually ascend with the plain, of which they constitute 
the highest ridges, to the 33d degree of north latitude, where they 
are elevated above the low water mark of the river thirty or forty 
feet. ‘The banks are however subject to be overflowed, through- 
out this distance, except at those points protected by embank- 
ments; this arises from a law incident to running streams of any 
considerable length, which is, that the floods in them acquire their 
greatest elevation at a point nearly equi-distant from their mouths 
and sources. The depth of the Mississippi is from 120 to 200 
feet, decreasing as you approach near the mouth, until it becomes 
shallow, Exclusive of a number of small bayous, there are three 
large channels, by which the surplus waters of the Mississippi are 
taken off to the Gulf. The first of these above New Orleans, is 
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La Fourche, which leaving the river at Donaldsonville, reaches the 
Gulf in a tolerably direct course of about 90 miles. The La- 
fourche is about 100 yards wide; its bed is nearly on a level with 
the low water mark where it leaves the river; its banks are high, 
and protected by slight levees; and in high floods it takes off a 
large column of water. Above Lafourche, the bayou Manchac, 
or Iberville, connecting with the Lakes Maurepas and Pontchar- 
train, takes off into the Gulf, through the Rigoletts and other 
passes, a considerable portion of the surplus water of the Missis- 
sippi. The bed of this bayou is fourteen feet above the low water 
of the Mississippi; and as it reaches tide water in a much shorter 
distance than the. Mississippi itself, it would take off a large 
column of water, if its channel was not very much obstructed. 
Nearly opposite to Manchac, but lower down the river, is bayou 
Plaquemine, a cut-off from the Mississippi to the Chafalaya; but 
as there is a considerable declination, in this part of the plain, of 
the alluvion lands, and this bayou is unobstructed, it is rapid and 
takes off a large body of water. Where it leaves the river, its 
bed is five feet above low water mark. About 88 miles above 
Manchac is Chafalaya. This is one of the ancient channels of 
the river, and being very deep, carries off at all times great quan- 
tities of water; and were its obstructions removed, would proba- 
bly carry off a much larger quantity. As the distance from the 
point where the Chafalaya leaves the Mississippi, along its chan- 
nel to the Gulf is only 132 miles, and that which the Mississippi 
traverses, from the point of separation to the Gulf, is 318 miles, 
it is evident that a given column of water may be passed off in 
much less time through the channel of the latter stream. From 
this topographical description of that portion of the plain, south 
of the 3lst degree of latitude, it is evident, that independent of 
the general and gradual declination of this plain, descending with 
the Mississippi, it also has a more rapid declination towards the 
lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain on the east, and towards the 
valley of the great lake of Attakapas on the west; and it may, as 
to its form and configuration, be compared to the convex surface 
of a flattened scollop shell, having one of its sides very much 
curved, and the surface of the other somewhat indented. There 
is therefore much reason to believe, that by conforming to the 
unerring indications of nature, and aiding her in those operations 
which she has commenced, this plain may be reclaimed from 
inundation. 
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The quantity of water which has been drawn off from the Mis- 
sissippi, through the Iberville, the bayou La Fourche, and the 
Chafalaya, has so reduced the volume of water which passes off 
through the Mississippi proper, that individual enterprise has been 
enabled to throw embankments, along the whole course of that 
river, from a point a little below that where the Chafalaya leaves 
the Mississippi nearly to its mouth, and for forty or fifty miles on 
each side of the Lafourche. The lands thus reclaimed, will not, 
however, average forty acres in depth, fit for cultivation, and may 
be estimated at four hundred thousand acres. This is certainly 
the most productive body of land in the United States, and will 
be, im a very short period, if it is not at present, as productive as 
any other known tract of country of equal extent. 


THOUGHTS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


How surprising it is, that this important subject occupies so little 
attention. But such is the nature of man—pleased with trifles, 
elated with any thing that can amuse the fancy fora moment, but 
too light to be deeply interested in matters of importance. Talk 
of the mariner’s compass—of the new world—of the steam engine! 
Why here is a discovery worth them all, and the universe is going 
to sleep over it. What is a bauble that may enable the. mariner 
to traverse the ocean, compared with the art that can guide us 
through the labyrinths of human thought? What are continents, 
compared with the vast, the illimitable space, of the intellect of 
man? The range of thought, is far more extensive, than the 
boundaries of the physical world. Too ambitious to be satisfied 
with the surface of this globe, it penetrates into the bowels of the 
earth, roams through the mine, explores the cavern, rides upon 
the raging billows of the volcano, and revels among the vibrations 
of the earthquake. It takes the wings of the morning, and flies 
to the uttermost verge of the horizon. It soars above the sky, 
and travels joyously among the orbs of light. When the stars 
sing together, it is there. It plunges to the deepest caves of the 
ocean, and roams among the coral palaces of the inhabitants of 
the deep. Still unsatisfied, it mounts upon the wing of fancy, and 
flies beyond the confines of the material world. 

Phrenology is the chart of the mind. Heretofore, the moral 
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philosopher, in attempting to explore the human mind, was like 
the mariner without a compass, tossed upon the wide ocean of 
uncertainty, or creeping timidly along the shores of science, from 
one land-mark to another; but now, with the great map of the 


mind before him, and the magnet of truth, he puts Boldly to sea, 


and unravels all the intricacies of the mind. What a grand dis- 
covery! how wonderful that nobody ever found it out before! 
What a vast field of knowledge has been hidden from the world 
for ages} Thousands of men have gone to their graves with doubt- 
ful characters, every feature of whose minds might have been 
developed, by means of this useful science. Nero has been stig- 
matized as a cruel tyrant, and yet if his skull could be submitted 
to the examination of a skilful phrenologist, it might be proved 
by the development of the organ of benevolence, that he was a 
despot of humane and gentlemanly feelings. Alexander is re- 
ported to have been ambitious, and is known to have been a con- 
queror; but great as he was in the field, all the other traits of his 
character have been lost in the glitter of his victories. ‘The grave 
has swallowed his body, the dark veil of time is drawn over his 
actions; the historian cannot trace out the obliterated lines of the 
one, or call the other back from its repose; the feeble light of tra- 
dition, alone, glimmering dimly over the past, can rescue a few 
isolated facts from oblivion. But lo! the craniologist appears, 
and a blaze of intelligence illumines the page of history. Pro- 
duce the skull of the conqueror, and the sage shall trace out, as 
on a map, the topography of the brain, and tell us with certainty, 
whether it was destructiveness, or combattiveness, or acquisitive- 
ness, or mere mischievousness, that Jed the triumphant warrior on 
his mad career. . 

Shakespeare viewed this matter in its proper light, and, indeed, 
is entitled to the honor of being considered as the discoverer of 
the divine science of craniology. Gall and Spurziem are not the 
first who have stolen the ideas of the great poet of nature, and 
built up for themselves factitious reputations, out of the materials 
of his invention. The tragedy of Hamlet is a masterpiece of 
genius—a singular and wonderful production of art. The mad 
prince himself, is a favorite of the great dramatist, who has in- 
vested him with.a variety of accomplishments. He was a critic, 
a moralist, a scholar, and a fine gentleman—equally at home, 
whether moralizing on human depravity, teaching the players to 
speak their speeches, chatting with a ghost, killing a minister of 
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state, courting a fair lady, or fighting with her brother. The poet 
has also chosen to make hima great phrenologist, and the founder 
of the art; for when he encounters the grave digger, the first thing 
he does is to pick up a skull, and exclaim, ‘‘That skull had a 
_tongue in it, and could sing once.” Now no one will pretend, 
that the great poet intended his hero to be understood literally, 
that a real material tongue had ever wagged in a human skull. 
Our slight knowledge of anatomy teaches us, that the tongue is 
attached to the neck, and protected by the jaw-bone. Nor can a 
skull sing; I appeal to every connoisseur in music, whether there 
is any melody in a skull bone. That commentators should have 
entirely passed over this apparent discrepancy, can be accounted , 
for only, by supposing them to have been so totally ignorant of 
the meaning, as to be unable to venture any suggestion on the sub- 
ject. They have silently endeavored to reconcile what they sup- 
posed to be a contradiction, by changing the tense, and thus have 
made nonsense of the poet’s theory; for he undoubtedly wrote, 
*¢ That skull hath a tongue in it, and can sing,” for he immediately 
adds, ‘this might be the pate of a politician;” as much as to say, 
here are bumps, which can speak as well as if the living tongue, 
which once was appurtenant to this relic, was here to tell its own 
story. ‘*This might be the skull of a politician, which this ass 
now o’erreaches;”’ or in other words, here is the skull of one who 
once overreached others, now it is reached over to me, by a grave- 
digger. Another he pronounces to be the skull of a lawyer, whose 
character he expounds, with all the precision of a term report; 
while the grave-digger, who seems to be no novice in the business, 
and had probably often acted, as the manipulator, at the prince’s 
lectures on his favorite science, culls out the cranium of Yorick, 
from a score of relics, which to a common eye would have been 
undistinguishable. 
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FROM THE SUNDAY 8CHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE ON 
EMIGRATION. 


Tere is a subject introduced into your Journal, (says one of 
our correspondents,) in the form of extracts from the Illinois 
Monthly Magazine, to which my thoughts have been forcibly 
drawn by what I have myself seen in our comparatively new set- 
tled and frontier States—emigration in colonies. I have been 
led to very different conclusions from those which have been 
formed by the respectable writer you have quoted. I could 
heartily wish to see many more whole communities settling in an 
embodied capacity in our new States, carrying with them the useful 
arts, the good habits, with the social religious and literary advan- 
tages which exist in their native places. In the heterogeneous 
masses generally found in our later settlements, there is neither 
sufficient resource for the wants, nor desirable associations for the 
intercourse, nor necessary means of education and religious in- 
struction for the training up of an isolated christian family, trans- 
ported from one of the well organized and highly improved com- 
munities of the Atlantic States. One fact is worth a thousand 
speculations; but a thousand examples present themselves daily 
to show how far that ingenious essayist has gone astray in his 
lucubrations. We have seen a family remove to one of our new 
States, and take up their abode among neighbors collected from 
every quarter of the world, of every sect in religion, and every 
grade of mental and moral cultivation, agreeing, in short, neither 
in opinions, manners, nor feelings; with no common bond, no 
common standard of character, duty, or interest. In consequence 
of this discordance of views, sentiments, and habits, no united 
and effective efforts are used to establish those religious and lite- 
rary institutions which are so important to the well-being of so- 
ciety. Bickerings and jealousies arise, and are increased by every 
attempt to set such institutions on foot; and instead of the con- 
cert so necessary among them, considering their numbers and 
circumstances, if any thing at all be done, we see several rival 
churches, &c. attempted, and too often attempted only to fail. 
We have seen a family thus situated, cut off from the privileges 
of religion in any form they could approve, induced by degrees, 


from disgust, to withdraw entirely from public worship, till their 
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children became totally indifferent to it; the Sabbath ceased to 
shed on them its holy influence; and a manifest tendency to 
atheism or heathenism was evidently produced in one or two 
stages of family descent. Their manners, intellectual character, 
and morals, if, in the mean-time, friendly intercourse with their 
‘neighbors was continued, sunk progressively lower and lower, till 
they had lost all the superiority they possessed at the first migra- 
tion of the parent stock. 

Now, a compact body of people settling in the manner disap- 
proved in the extracts, have at once a school, a church, &c. in 
which they cordially unite. ‘This society is a model to the coun- 
try round. They have the convenience of getting a tool well 
repaired, or an article of furniture properly made, when they want 
them; and this has a more important influence to prevent a de- 
cline in refinement, and thrift, and industry, than any one would 
imagine who has not considered it, or observed the state of things 
in communities not so happily composed. And then, after the dif- 
ficulties of founding and perfecting their own community are 
overcome, they naturally proceed to aid in the improvement of 
their less privileged and advanced neighborhoods, and can furnish 
the only persons that are able to do it, % e. men well trained to 
good habits of mental and moral discipline, and at the same time 
gifted with constitutions suited to the climate where they are to 
labor. 

Without indulging so much vanity as to think of confuting the 
able writer alluded to, I cannot but judge that these reflections, 
and the facts which have led to them, possess more weight than 
he has attributed to them. I verily believe that the mode of 
settlement he prefers tends to degeneracy, while the one he op- 
poses leads to improvement. In the first settlement of some of 
the older States, the elements of society were thrown together in 
the very way he seems to think so happy; but, alas! how de- 
plorable is the present state of religion, education, nay of morals 
and the useful arts, among their inhabitants! New England, set- 
tled in the mode he so ingeniously attacks, presents a scene of 
improvement, refinement, and happiness, that, in my opinion, suf- 
ficiently vindicates it from his censures. I only add, that by birth 
and residence I belong to a community constituted just as he 
seems to wish all our new settlements should be. 











Emigration. 


REMARKS. 


We are not in the habit of replying to strictures upon our arti- 
cles, especially to such as are anonymous; but the subject matter 
of the foregoing remarks is one of great importance to the State 
of Illinois, and to the emigrants who are about to make this coun- 
try their home. We are aware, too, that the Sunday School Jour- 
nal has an extensive circulation, and is entitled, as the organ of 
one of the noblest institutions of the day, to the confidence of the 
public. But that confidence is only due to it, so long as the in- 
formation communicated through its columns be accurate, and 
derived from authentic sources. Whenever the organ of a be- 
nevolent or religious society is made a medium for disseminating 
sectional or other prejudices, its usefulness must be materially 
diminished, and while we hold it to be right to detect such errors, 
we suppose that the conductors of the eminently useful paper al- 
luded to, will cheerfully correct them, when they are pointed out. 

Before we proceed any further, we must set the author of the 
strictures right, in regard to two or three misapprehensions into 
which he has fallen, and which are calculated to mislead the 
reader. When he says, ‘‘One fact is worth.a thousand specula- 
tions—but a thousand examples present themselves daily to shew 
how far that ingenious essayist has gone astray in his /ucubrations,” 
the reader who had not seen our article, would be induced to. be- 
lieve that instead of referring to facts, we had been entertaining 
the public with an ingenious theory, which had not yet been tested 
by experiment, A reference to our remarks on emigration, will 
shew that this insinuation is unjust. That we may have erred in 
judgment is not denied, for we do not pretend to infallibility; but 
we do insist that our statements in relation to Illinois have been 
made with great caution, and under a deep sense of responsibility, 
and that in general they will be found to be accurate. Again, 
when at the close of his remarks he accuses us of censuring New 
England, he has totally misconceived. us, and we oppose to his 
assertion the most unequivocal denial. There is notin that arti- 
cle the shadow of a disrespectful allusion to any section of the 
Union, or any class of society. The whole drift of the article is 
adverse to such a construction; it was written to allay, and not 
to excite, the prejudices of the narrow minded. 

There is another discrepancy between our remarks and those of 
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our critic, which, if properly explained, might relieve us both 
from the appearance of having contradicted each other. We 
spoke of emigration to Illinois, while the correspondent of the 
Sunday School Journal uses the terms, “later settlements,” 
‘comparatively new and frontier states,” &c., leaving it fairly 
inferrible, that our respective observations may apply to entirely 
different portions of the western country. Charity induces us to 
suppose that such must be the case, because we shall show very 
clearly before we are done, that our author’s facts are not appli- 
cable to this State. Should it turn out that he has no knowledge 
of the state of things in Illinois, he will surely have the courtesy 
to say so, and we shall very cheerfully accord to him any supe- 
riority of information that he may claim, with regard to the State 
of which he may be a resident. We feel some curiosity on this 
point, and would take it as a great favor to have the precise sec- 
tion of country designated, to which the following remarks are 
applicable : 

‘‘We have seen a family thus situated, cut off from the privileges of religion 
in any form they could approve, induced by degrees, from disgust, to withdraw 
entirely from public worship, till their children became totally indifferent to it; 
the Sabbath ceased to shed on them its holy influence; and a manifest tendency 
to atheism or heathenism, was evidently produced, in one or two stages of 
family descent. Their manners, intellectual character, and morals, if, in the 
mean-time, friendly intercourse with their neighbors was continued, sunk pro- 
gressively lower and lower, till they had lost all the superiority they possessed 
at the first migration of the parent stock.’’ 

We repeat, that we should consider ourselves greatly indebted, 
and.our little stock of knowledge increased, by being informed 
where this process of degeneration, which the author describes 
with all the particularity of an eye-witness, is carried on. Where 
is it that the forms of religion are such that the people with- 
draw from them ‘‘in disgust?’’? In what part of the wide West 
have men been degenerating into Atheisis and Heathens, through 
‘fone or two stages of family descent,” or in other words, through 
one or two generations? Where in this land of promise is the 
human family degenerating, from father to son, and from son to 
grandson? Not in Illinois, surely; our country is too recently 
settled, to have rendered itself obnoxious to this censure. A 
large majority of our settlers have come into the State but lately ; 
and the old inhabitants, whose children alone would be liable to 
this reproach, if indeed any deserve it, did not generally emigrate 
from those favored States, whose sons are supposed to deteriorate 
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by removing tothe West. We know the fact to be, that the de- 
scendants of our old settlers are quite as reputable, as well in- 
formed, and as pious as their ancestors. Where is it, we ask 
again, that the state of society is such, that well educated, moral, 
and religious men, from more favored regions, have, ‘‘IF”’ they 
maintained a ‘‘friendly intercourse with their neighbors,” “sunk 
progressively lower and lower, till they had lost all the superiority 
they possessed at the first migration of the parent stock?” For 
Illinois we unequivocally deny the assertion. In this State society 
has been improving rapidly from the time of the first organization 
of a regular government. All our institutions, civil, religious, and 
intellectual, have advanced more or less. The administration of 
law is settled and regular; religious instruction by preaching has 
increased incalculably, both in amount and character; two hun- 
dred Sunday Schools are in successful operation, in a country 
where ten years ago there was not one; common schools have 
multiplied considerably ; a college is flourishing; active auxiliary 
societies to several of the principal benevolent institutions of the 
day, are in operation; something has been done for literature; 
and the most active efforts are making to improve the character 
and increase the population of the State. The assertion that the 
individuals who compose a community are degenerating, while 
the community itself is rapidly improving, would be a paradox, 
that no reasonable man would maintain; yet precisely such a 
paradox will be discovered in any attempt to apply the statements 
which we have quoted, to Illinois. To what State then do they 
refer? ‘To Tennessee, which has given a President to the nation? 
To Kentucky, which has produced the ablest orator, and perhaps 
the most polished man, of the age? ‘To Ohio, whose population 
is swelling like a great flood, and who is emulating the older 
States in her colleges, canals, and other noble institutions? Is 
it in these states, where others have found so much to admire, 
that our author sees nothing but degeneracy and moral pollution? 
Or are the whole of the four millions who inhabit the West, and 
whose descendants will soon form a majority of the nation, in- 
fected with that contagious atheism and heathenism, which so 
easily transforms the unfortunate emigrant into an infidel and a 
savage? The intelligent reader will readily find answers to these 
questions. Common sense will promptly reply, that a country 
which is advancing with rapidity to vast physical greatness, and 
whose gigantic strides in the march of improvement may be no- 
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ticed by the most casual observer, cannot contain within her 
bosom the elements of degeneracy, in such preponderating pro- 
portions, as to corrupt its new inhabitants, and sink them in the 
scale of moral being. ‘The contrary is the fact. In this country 
the tendency of every thing is forward, not backward. Improve- 
ment, not deterioration, is the order of the day. Men are im- 
proved by emigration. ‘Their minds are enlarged, and their affec- 
tions expanded by travel. The shackles of prejudice are knocked 
off by collision with the world. ‘They discover that their native 
town, or neighborhood, is not the grandest spot in the universe, and 
that customs nvay differ from their own without being necessarily 
wrong. Our author views this matter in a different light. He 
says, 

‘*In consequence of this discordance of views, sentiments, and 
habits, no united and effective efforts are used to establish those 
religious and literary institutions, which are so important to the 
well being of society. Bickerings and jealousies arise,” &c. 

We deny this proposition entirely. We are not aware that such 
has been the history of our country; nor does our acquaintance 
with the human heart teach us, that men cannot act together un- 
less their views, sentiments, and habits are coincident. We readily 
admit, that if men come into a new country with obstinate preju- 
dices, and with a stern determination to make no allowance for 
the prejudices of others; if they are fatally bent upon planting 
their own customs, and inculcating their own sentiments, however 
inapplicable to the circumstances of the country; if they affix the 
name. of ignorance not to the absence of knowledge, but to the 
possession of knowledge of a different kind from their own; and 
if they are disgusted with all forms of religion which may differ 
from that taught by some clever old gentleman, who has been 
their spiritual guide time out of mind—under such circumstances, 
we admit, that jealousies will arise; and we are inclined to be- 
lieve that such is the state of things which our author had in his 
eye. 
But our critic says, ‘‘we have seen,’’ so and so, and we are per- 
haps asked if we deny an affirmative assertion, made by a writer 
in the Sunday School Journal? Far from it. We have no doubt 
that he believes what he states to be literally true, and we think 
it very probable that the history of the little settlemént of which 
he professes to be a member, may bear him out in his statements. 
is a country to be stigmatized with the bicker- 


Bat what then? 
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ings of a neighborh@od? We too could point out instances pre- 
cisely of the kind which he has quoted, not in the West, but in 
the most favored of the Atlantic States. We could show him 
families sinking lower and lower, through one or two stages of de- 
scent. We could point out the names of men who have been 
conspicuous for their piety, their learning, or their wealth; we 
could show the sons abandoning the altars of the fathers, becom- 
ing infidels, prodigals, or drunkards; and the grandchildren beg- 
gared and degenerated. But would this prove that an emigrant 
could not safely remove to that country, without carrying with 
him his own preacher, his church, his Sunday School, and his 
circle of acquaintances? We think not. It only proves, that evil 
communications corrupt good manners. A man who has a taste 
for bad company may gratify it in any country, and be corrupted 
by its influence; while there is no extended circuit, we trust, in 
all these United States, in which a good man may not find equals 
and associates. 

Upon the whole, we may refer to these strictures as affording 
the strongest evidence in favor of our views. Here is a writer 
who proposes that emigrants should come in companies, and es- 
tablish distinct settlements. And why? Because they are supe- 
rior to the people who came here before them! Is this an idea 
to be tolerated in a free country? Is Illinois to be colonized like 
Liberia? Are we who came here when the country was newer 
than it is now, and who really experienced the hardships and pri- 
vations, which those who are about to follow us may talk about, 
but cannot experience, to be told that we are degenerate, and unfit 
for civilized society? Ungracious as this language may seem, yet 
the argument of the advocate for colonies, when put into plain 
English, means neither more nor less; and we should not be sur- 
prised at a proposition from the same source to remove us beyond 
the Mississippi. 

Let us, however, for a moment concede to this writer ail that he 
asserts, as to the condition of society in the West. Suppose it to 
be true, that the people are ignorant, debased, and degenerated, 
what plan would policy dictate as the most likely to ensure their 
reformation, and what course of conduct would benevolence and 
christian duty indicate to those who desire to convert and civilize 
them? We are far from believing that these desirable ends could 
be accomplished by treating them as aliens and inferiors. We do 
not believe that such publications as the one on which we are com- 
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menting, are calculated to open the door for kind intercourse and 
mutual benefits. It cannot be believed, by any one who knows 
human nature, that a set of people, who should come into our 
country, declaring that to associate with its inhabitants was to 
undergo the martyrdom of moral degeneracy, would be kindly re- 
ceived, either as friends or teachers. And we are happy to say, 
from a personal acquaintance with many of the intelligent emi- 
grants who have lately come into Illinois, that they do not bring 
such feelings with them. They come with higher views and more 
liberal sentiments. Among those who preceded them, and among 
the native citizens, they find many persons of intelligence and 
moral worth, who receive them with kindness, and aid them with 
advice. 

To come at once to the point: what are the great objects to be 
effected by the population of anew country? Are they selfish, 
or are they patriotic? Do they centre in the little interests of each 
individual, or do they concern the present and future welfare of 
the State? We consider the interests of the individual so closely 
connected with that of his country, as to be inseparable, and in 
all our remarks we have endeavored to treat of men’s rights and 
duties as thus involved. Here, then, are counties to be organized, 
court-houses to be built, roads to be made, and county regulations 
to be established; here are villages to be founded for posterity; 
here are churches, schools, and literary institutions to be built up; 
commerce, manufactures, and the arts are to be introduced and 
cherished. Laws are to be made, and funds provided for these 
several objects; but public sentiment must first be convinced that 
the objects are desirable, and be instructed as to the means which 
shall be necessary to their accomplishment. Now before public 
opinion can be brought to act with vigor upon any given point, 
there must be some degree of harmony in the public mind. The 
people, the great fountain of all civil power, must be brought to 
view certain objects with a single eye. We do not mean that 
there should be unanimity, because that is seldom found, but 
there must be a coincidence of opinion and of action on the part of 
a great majority. How can this desirable effect be attained in 
what our author calls a “heterogeneous” population, composed of 
people from different sections of the Union, and accustomed to 
different modes of civil life? Will it be by separating them into 
distinct communities, and thus preventing the collision of opinion, 
and the interchange of courtesies? Examine thé proposition, 
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and its illusory character is at once apparent. A colony from 
Massachusetts, say fifty families, settle in a compact body, bring- 
ing their minister, their schoolmaster, and their mechanics. To 
preserve harmony among themselves, they must on all occasions 
act together, and they would on every public occasion be found 
voting together. The exclusiveness of their union is hostile to 
the spirit of our government, and in opposition to the liberal 
notions of the day. They would be identified and marked out as 
a peculiar people, having a set of interests distinct from those of 
the community, and their best plans, even for doing good to the 
country, would be stigmatized as originating from wrong motives. 
Other neighborhoods would be organized in opposition to them, 
and men would be called upon to take side with the eastern people, 
or the western people. Such a state of things, instead of advan- 
cing the prosperity of the country, and promoting its institutions, 
would retard them. 

The whole project is preposterous, because it is founded upon 
wrong premises. It is all based upon the absurd idea of a supe- 
riority on the part of one class of our citizens over another; a 
proposition which is as untrue as it is anti-republican and un- 
christian. 

In our article on emigration, we had in view the promotion of 
harmony, and the dissemination of correct views. We wished to 
inform emigrants, that Illinois is not now, as it once was, a mere 
frontier; and that associations for defence and for ensuring the 
comforts of life, are no longer necessary. People can now settle 
in well organized communities, where all the necessaries of life 
can be procured at a moderate expense. But we designed chiefly 
to inculcate liberal views, and to press upon the emigrants the 
importance of laying aside their prejudices, and mingling among 
our people, as among friends, having the same interests as them- 
selves. For these views we still claim a candid hearing. They 
are such as will sustain the man who acts upon them. They are 
founded on principle, and not on that narrow sectarianism, and 
little prejudice, which would advise men to cling to their pecu- 
liarities, however unsuitable to their circumstances, or offensive to 
their neighbors. 

One extract more, and we have done. 

‘‘In the first settlement of some of the older States, the ele- 
ments of society were thrown together, in the way he seems to 


think so happy; but alas! how deplorable is the present state of 
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religion, education, nay of morals and the useful arts, among their 
inhabitants! New England, settled in the mode he so ingeniously 
attacks, presents a scene of improvement, refinement, and hap- 
piness, that in my opinion sufficiently vindicates it from his cen- 
sures.” 

Here we learn, not only that New England is superior to the 
rest of the Union, in improvement, refinement, and happiness, 
but that the condition of the other States is deplorable! And 
this contrast, which the writer is pleased to imagine, and which 
no well informed person will recognize as existing in fact, is all 
attributable to the mode of settlement! So let it be. As we do 
not admit the premises, we are not called on to deny the conclu- 
sion. But surely our critic is not serious in proposing the settle- 
ment of New England, as a parallel case with the present emigra- 
tion to Illinois. New England was vacant, or inhabited only by 
savages, and the emigrants were compelled to come in colonies 
for protection. Finding no other civilized community organized 
in the territory, they planted such as pleased them. But it will 
not be contended that this process can be introduced into Illi- 
nois—that colonies may be planted, from which all persons ex- 
cept those of a particular religious creed, shall be excluded, and 
which shall make laws! Such were the New England colonies, 
in their infancy, and if such are the colonies advocated by our 
author, further argument is superfluous. 





PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE LATE STEPHEN 
HEMPSTEAD OF ST. LOUIS. 


Tue subject of the following remarks was not elevated by his 
fellow-citizens to distinguished offices; his actions were not of a 
character to dazzle society, nor was it his ambition to have them 
sounded by the trumpet of fame. He was an unassuming man, 
whose chief desire was to do his duty. But his life was some- 
what checkered with adventure, and the recital of its leading 
events will be found both useful and interesting. 

Mr. Stephen Hempstead was born at New London, in Connec- 
ticut, May 6, 1754. His ancestors were among the emigrants 
who sought in the wilderness of New England, liberty of cop- 
science and a refuge from the persecutions of the established 
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church of England. The same desire for civil and religious liberty 
which dwelt in his ancestors, was inherited by Mr. Hempstead. 
At the breaking out of the American revolution, he joined the pa- 
triot cause with the greatest ardour, and was with the first troops 
which assembled at Boston, after the battle of Lexington, in 
1775. He was under arms at New York, in July, 1776, when the 
Declaration of Independence was read to the troops, and was one 
of those who ratified it with loud acclamations, and witnessed the 
pulling down of the royal insignia, when the words ‘‘free, sove- 
reign, and independent’’ were repeated. 

In the same year he was one of the forlorn hope, sent on a peri- 
lous expedition, in the fire-ships that attacked the British frigates 
in the North River. The following accurate account of that af- 
fair, is in his own words :— 

‘‘The fire vessels were an Albany sloop of about 90 tons bur- 
den, and a schooner of about 60 tons. Under the superintendence 
of Commodore Tupper, they were fitted up for the expedition at 
‘New York in the following manner. The holds of the vessels 
were filled with empty hogsheads, to prevent them from sinking, 
in case the enemy’s shot should strike their hulls. Two troughs 
were then placed the whole length of the deck, one on each side, 
one end of which went through the bulkhead of the cabin, at 
which end the train was to be fired. An opening was made in the 
stern of each vessel, through which the man who fired the train 
might escape into the whale-boat that was to be in attendance for 
that purpose. 

‘The troughs were about 6 inches wide, 10 deep, and as I said 
before, extended from the bows to the cabin. In each trough was 
laid a train of mealed powder, half an inch or more in depth, 
which was then covered with wheat straw about 12 inches long, 
dipped in brimstone. The trough was then filled with straight 
black birch twigs, made into small faggots 12 or 18 inches in length, 
and dipped into melted rosin. By the side of each trough were 
placed a number of empty barrels, each of which was then filled 
with pitch pine faggots, split fine and covered with melted rosin. 
T'wo more barrels, filled with the same materials, were placed 
each side of the mast, and then the whole deck was closely stowed 
up to the gunwale with birch twigs dipped in rosin. Strips of 
canvass 6 or 8 inches in width, dipped im spirits of turpentine, 
covered all the standing rigging from the deck to the masthead, 
"There were squaresail and spritsail yards to both vessels, and 
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a grappling iron fastened to the end of each yard, the flying jib- 
boom, and to the gaft and main-boom, with chains that led down 
and were bolted to the maindeck. 

“The vessels being in readiness, the command of the sloop 
was given to ‘Thomas Updike Fosdick of New London, Ct., then 
an ensign in the company of the brave but unfortunate Captain 
Nathan Hale, and of the regiment of Col. Charles Willis’ conti- 
nental troops. Ensign Fosdick’s crew consisted of Gideon Beebe 
and myself of the same company and regiment as above, and 
Joseph Bass, who was appointed by Commodore Tupper steersman 
of the whale boat in which we were to make our escape. His 
company and regiment I do not recollect. The remaining five of 
our crew were from Webb’s regiment—the crew of each vessel 
consisting of nine men. The schooner was given to Lt. Thomas, 
a native of Rhode Island, whose christian name I never knew. | 
do not even know to what regiment he belonged; some of his 
men were from Wylly’s regiment. 

««Every thing being now in readiness, we started from New 
York up the North River, with a light and variable wind. Our 
progress was very slow, as we could not make sail to advantage on 
account of the grappling irons and chains, which, as I have said, 
were affixed to the yards of the vessels. The weather at this 
time was rainy and drizzling. The next day after we left New 
York, we got up the river as far as Spiking Devil Creek, where 
were lying three row gallies, which had received orders from Gene- 
ral Washington to take us in tow, and proceed immediately up 
the river that night as far as it would be safe for them to venture. 
The night was dark, foggy, and rainy; and when we left Spiking 
Devil Creek in search of the enemy’s ships, we could not discern 
any object at the distance of fifty yards. We steered, however, 
for their ships according to the best of our judgment, and while 
we were under full headway, a stroke from the bell of their frigate, 
the Phoenix, apprised the gallies of their danger. They imme- 
diately cast us off, bid us good bye and God speed, and made the 
best of their way down the river. After they left us we steered 
our course by the sound of the ship’s bell, and the sentinel’s cry 
of *All’s well.’ 

“The orders of Commodore Tupper were, that Capt. Thomas 
with his schooner, should keep about 100 yards ahead of Capt. 
Fosdick’s sloop, and grapple the bow of the Phenix, while Capt. 
Fosdick should come up and fasten to her stern. But as it hap- 
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pened, Capt. Thomas being in advance came first in contact with 
a tender, that was moored in a direct line ahead of the Phenix. 
The darkness of the night prevented him from knowing what ves- 
sel it was, and he was obliged to grapple her and fire his train, by 
which means the tender was soon consumed. The flames of these 
two vessels made it as light as day, and the enemy’s ships com- 
menced a tremendous fire of cannon and small arms upon our 
vessel; many of their shot struck our hull without doing much 
injury. We kept our course and succeeded in grappling the bows 
of the Pheenix, amidst the roar of cannon and the vollies of small 
arms from the marines. We fired our train, and the sloop re- 
mained grappled to the Phoenix, burning with great fury, for the 
space of twenty minutes. At length the enemy succeeded in 
clearing their ship, by cutting their bow cable, and letting the 
ships drift with the tide, and then bringing up with the stern an- 
chor, by which means the force of the tide separated the two ves- 
sels—the fire ship drifted to the shore, and burnt down to the 
water’s edge. We came off in our boat in safety—not a man of 
us was hurt, nor was the boat damaged in the least by the tre- 
mendous fire from the ships of volley after volley, and broadside 
after broadside. We had, indeed, a hair-breadth escape from 
death, for which we were indebted to the kind providence of God, 
who vouchsafed us a safe return to New York, where with joy and 
mutual rejoicing we joined our regiment. 

«The next day after our arrival in New York, it came out in 
general orders, that those brave men who went up the Hudson in 
the fire ships, should appear at head quarters at 10 o’clock in the 
morning. At the appointed hour we were there, when Gen. Wash- 
ington coming out of his room, congratulated us on our escape, 
thanked us for our services and bravery, although we were not 
fortunate enough to burn the ships, and as a reward for our gal- 
lantry, gave us each an order on the paymaster for forty dollars. 
This sum was thankfully received, and going to our tents, we 
spent the evening with our friends and fellow-soldiers, in drinking 
the health of Gen. Washington and success to the Independence 
of America! 

‘Capt. Thomas, in his schooner, being, as I said before, ahead 
of our sloop, came down upon a tender that was moored just 
ahead of the Phoenix, and finding himself unable to get away, 
grappled her and fired his train. He and his crew were, by no 
means, however, so fortunate in escaping as we were in Capt. 
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Fosdick’s boat. The weather, as said before, having been wet 
and drizzly, Capt. Thomas had the troughs of his vessel primed 
anew, for fear some dampness had been communicated to the 
powder: he also opened the ends of each of them at the bow, in 
order that the trains might be fired at both ends, thinking even in 
this case, those appointed to fire them might make their escape. 
Mistaken and unfortunate idea! In an instant both he and his 
men were enveloped in flames. ‘Two of the crew, Thos. Harris 
of New London, Ct., and Mr. Burns, I think of Hartford, suc- 
ceeded, with great difficulty, in getting into the boat, very badly 
burnt. Capt. ‘Thomas and three of his men jumped into the river 
and were drowned. ‘Three of his men were in the boat at the 
time of the firing of the train. The disaster which befell Capt. 
Thomas and his crew, was wholly owing to their imprudence in 
firing the train at both ends. 

‘«Mr. Harris, who was a townsman of mine, (he is since dead) 
and myself, have often, when sitting under our own vine and fig- 
tree, in our native town, talked over with swelling hearts the 
dreadful dangers which surrounded that little band of 18 men, the 
most of whom are no more.” 

Mr. Hempstead was in the retreat from Long Island; and in 
the disastrous engagement at Harlaem Heights, which occurred in 
Uctober, 1776, he had two of his ribs broken with grape shot, and 
was carried off the field in a state of insensibility, and reported 
among the dead. <A long and tedious confinement followed, and 
he was not enabled to return to his friends until all hope of ever 
seeing him had been relinquished. ‘* What would have been the 
condition of your soul, my son, had you really been dead when 
carried from the field?”? was the pungent remark of his aged and 
pious mother at his return; and although these words did not at that 
moment strike home to his conscience, they induced a train of 
reflection, which probably led to his early conversion, and to that 
life of ardent piety for which he was afterwards so eminently dis- 
tinguished. How commouly are the best actions, and the noblest 
virtues of men, to be traced back to the pure counsels of a highly 
gifted mother! 

In the same year he was selected by the brave and unfortunate 

Capt. Hale, to accompany him, as far as a companion could go, 
in his adventurous attempt to examine the British camp on Long 
Island. At a critical crisis in our affairs, Gen. Washington had 
desired Col. Knowlton, whe commanded a regiment of light 
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infantry in the van of the American army, to adopt some mode of 
gaining information as to situation, strength, and probable inten- 
tions of the enemy. Col. Knowlton communicated this request to 
Capt. Nathan Hale, of Connecticut, who was then a captain in 
Webb’s regiment. This young officer, animated by a sense of 
duty, and considering that an opportunity presented itself in 
which he might be useful to his country, at once offered himself a 
volunteer in this hazardous service. He passed in disguise to 
Long Island, examined every part of the British army, and ob- 
tained the best possible information respecting their situation and 
future views. Mr. Hempstead went with him to Norwalk, fifty 
miles from New York, received the deposite of his regimentals, 
and instructions when and where to look for him, if he escaped 
the perils of his dangerous undertaking. He did not escape; 
but was discovered and hung, dying as heroically as Andre, but 
without the circumstances which gave eclat to the death of the 
British spy. When taken and carried before Sir William Howe, 
he frankly acknowledged his character and views, and Sir Wil- 
liam ordered his execution on the following morning. ‘This 
order was accordingly executed in the most unfeeling manner, 
and by as great a savage as ever disgraced humanity. A clergy- 
man, whose attendance he required, was refused to him; a bible 
for a few moments’ devotion was not procured, although he re- 
quested it. Letters which on the morning of his execution he 
wrote to his mother and other friends, were destroyed, and this 
very extraordinary reason given by the provost marshal, ‘that 
the rebels should not know they had a man in their army who 
could die with so much firmness.’ Unknown to all around him, 
without a single friend to offer him the least consolation, thus fell 
as amiable and worthy a young man as America could boast, with 
this as his dying observation, ‘that he only lamented that he had 
but one life to lose for his country.’ ” 

In the following year Mr. Hempstead formed an alliance with 
an amiable woman, descended also from the pilgrims, whose vir- 
tues and excellent qualities exceeded his most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and whose benevolent deeds will long be remembered by 
the early inhabitants of St. Louis. 

In 1781 Mr. Hempstead participated in the defence of Fort 
Griswold, on Groton Heights. The following detailed and accu- 
rate account of that affair is from his pen :— 

“On the morning of the 6th of September, 17S1, twenty-four 
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sail of the enemy’s shipping appeared to the westward of New 
London harbor. The enemy landed in two divisions, of about 
800 men each, commanded by that infamous traitor to his coun- 
try, Benedict Arnold, who headed the division that landed on the 
New London side, near Brown’s farms; the other division, com- 
manded by Col. Eyre, landed on Groton Point, nearly opposite. 
I was first serjeant of Capt. Adam Shapley’s company of State 
troops, and was stationed with him at the time, with about 23 
men, at Fort Trumbull, (on the New London side.) This was a 
mere breastwork or water battery, open from behind, and the ene- 
my coming on us from that quarter, we spiked our cannon, and 
commenced a retreat across the river to Fort Griswold in three 
boats. The enemy were so near that they overshot us with their 
muskets, and succeeded in capturing one boat, with six men, | 
commanded by Josiah Smith, a private. They afterwards pro- 
ceeded to New London, and burnt the town. We were received 
by the garrison with enthusiasm, being considered experienced 
artillerists, whom they much needed; and we were immediately 
assigned to our stations. The Fort was an oblong square, with 
bastions at opposite angles, its longest side fronting the river, in 
a N. W. and 8. E. direction. Its walls were of stone, and were 
10 or 12 feet high on the lower side, and surrounded by a ditch. 
On the wall were pickets, projecting over 12 feet; above this was 
a parapet, with embrasures, and within, a platform for the cannon, 
and a step to mount upon to shoot over the parapet with small 
arms. In the S. W. bastion was a flag-staff, and in the side, near 
the opposite angle, was the gate, in front of which was a triangu- 
lar breastwork to protect the gate; and to the right of this was a 
redoubt, with a three pounder in it, which was about 120 yards 
from the gate. Between the fort and the river was another bat- 
tery, with a covered way, but which could not be used in this at- 
tack, as the enemy appeared in a different quarter. The garrison 
with the volunteers, consisted of about 160 men. Soon after our 
arrival, the enemy appeared in force in some woods about half a 
mile 8S. E. of the Fort, from whence they sent a flag of truce, 
which was met by Capt. Shapley, demanding an unconditional 
surrender, threatening, at the same time, to storm the Fort in- 
stantly, if the terms were not accepted. A council of war was 
held, and it was the unanimous voice, that the garrison were una- 
ble to defend themselves against so superior a force. But a mili- 
tia colonel who was then in the Fort, and had a body of men in 
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the immediate vicinity, said he would reinforce them with 2 or 300 
men in fifteen minutes, if they would hold out; Col. Ledyard 
agreed to send back a defiance, upon the most solemn assurances 
of immediate succor. For this purpose Col. started, his 
men being then in sight; but he was no more seen, nor did he 
even attempt a diversion in our favor. When the answer to their 
demand had been returned by Capt. Shapley, the enemy were soon 
in motion, and rushed with great rapidity, in a solid column, te 
within a short distance of the Fort; where dividing both columns, 
they rushed furiously aud simultaneously to the assault of the 
S. W. bastion, and the opposite sides. They were, however, re- 
pulsed with great slaughter; their commander mortally wounded, 
and Major Montgomery, next in rank, killed, having been thrust 
through the body, whilst in the act of scaling the walls at the 8. W. 
bastion, by Capt. Shapley. The command then devolved on Col. 
Beckwith, a refugee from New Jersey, who commanded a corps of 
that description. The enemy rallied and returned to the attack 
with great vigor, but were received and repulsed with equal firm- 
ness. During the attack, a shot cut the halyards of the flag, and 
it fell to the ground, but was instantly remounted on a pike pole. 
This accident proved fatal to us, as the enemy, supposing it had 
been struck by its defenders, rallied again, and rushing with re- 
doubled impetuosity, carried the S. W. bastion by storm. Until 
this moment our loss was trifling in number, being 6 or 7 killed, 
and 18 or 20 wounded. Never was a post more bravely defended, 
nor a garrison more barbarously butchered. We fought with all 
kinds of weapens, and at all places, with a courage that deserved 
a better fate. Many of the enemy were killed under the walls, by 
throwing simple shot over on them, and never would we have re- 
linquished our arms, had we had the least idea that such a catas- 
trophe would have followed. ‘To describe this scene I must be 
permitted to go back a little in my narrative. I commanded an 
18 pounder on the south side of the gate, and while in the act of 
sighting my gun, a ball, passing through the embrasure, struck me 
a little above the right ear, grazing the skull, and cutting off the 
veins, which bled profusely. A handkerchief was tied round it, 
and I continued at my duty. Discovering, some little time after, 
that a British soldier had broken a picket at the bastion on my 
left, and was forcing himself through the hole, whilst the men 
stationed there were gazing at the battle which raged opposite to 


them, and observing no officer in that direction, I jumped from 
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the platform and ran to them, crying, my brave fellows the enemy 
are breaking in behind you; and raised my pike t despatch the 
intruder, when a ball struck my left arm at the elbow, and my 
pike fell tothe ground. Nevertheless, I grasped it again with my 
right hand, and with the men,* who turned and fought manfully, 
cleared the breach. The enemy, however, soon after forced the 
S. W. bastion, where Capt. Shapley, Capt. Peter Richards, Lieut. 
Richard Chapman, and several other men of distinction, and vol- 
unteers, had fought with unconquerable courage, and were all 
either killed or mortally wounded,t+ and which had sustained the 
brunt of every attack. Col. Ledyard, seeing the enemy within 
the Fort, gave orders to cease firing, and to throw down our arms, 
as the Fort had surrendered. We did so; but they continued 
firing upon us, crossed the Fort and opened the gate, when they 
marched in, firing in platoons upon those who were retreating to 
the magazine and barrack rooms for safety. At this moment, the 
renegado Colone) commanding cried out, who commands this gar- 
rison? Colonel Ledyard, who was standing near me, answered, 
‘I did, sir, but you do now,’ at the same time stepping forward, 
handing him his sword with the point towards himself. At this 
instant I perceived a soldier in the act of bayoneting me from be- 
hind. I turned suddenly round and grasped his bayonet, en- 
deavoring to unship it, and knock off the thrust. But in vain— 
having but one hand, he succeeded in forcing it into my right hip, 
above the joint, and just below the abdomen, and crushed me to 
the ground. The first person I saw afterwards was my brave 
commander, a corpse by my side, having been run through the 
body with his own sword, by the savage renegado. Never was a 
scene of more brutal, wanton carnage witnessed, than now took 
place. The enemy were still firing upon us in platoons, and in 
the barrack rooms, which were continued for some minutes, when 
they discovered they were in danger of being blown up, by com- 
municating fire to the powder scattered at the mouth of the maga- 
zine, while delivering out cartridges; nor did it then cease in the 
rooms for some minutes longer. All this time the bayonet was 
‘ freely used,’ even on those who were helplessly wounded, and in 
the agonies of death. I recollect Capt. Wm. Seymour, a volun- 
teer from Hartford, had thirteen bayonet wounds, although his 





*By the names of Stanton, Palmer, Smith, &c. 

¢Capt. P. Richards, Lieut. Chapman, and several others were killed in the 
bastion; Capt. Shapley, and others, wounded. He died of his wounds in 
January following. 
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knee had previously been shattered by a ball, so much so that it 
was obliged to be amputated the next day. But I need not men- 
tion particular cases. I have already said that we had 6 killed 
and 18 wounded, previous to their storming our lines; 85 were 
killed in all, 35 mortally and dangerously wounded, and 40 taken 
prisoners to New York, most of them slightly hurt. 

‘‘ After the massacre they plundered us of every thing we had, 
and left us literally naked. When they commenced gathering us 
up together with their own wounded, they put their’s under the 
shade of the platform, and exposed us to the sun, in front of the 
barracks, where we remained over an hour. Those that could 
stand were then paraded, and ordered to the landing; while those 
that could not (of which number I was one,) were put in one of 
our ammunition wagons, and taken to the brow of the hill, (which 
was very steep, and at least 100 rods in descent,) from whence it 
was permitted to run down by itself, but was arrested in its course, 
near the river, by an apple tree. The pain and anguish we all 
endured in this rapid descent, as the wagon jumped and jostled 
over rocks and holes, is inconceivable; and the jar in its arrest 
was like bursting the cords of life asunder, and caused us to 
shriek with almost supernatural force. Our cries were distinctly 
heard and noticed on the opposite side of the river, (which is 
more than a mile wide, ) amidst all the confusion which raged in 
burning and sacking the town. We remained in the wagon more 
than an hour before our humane conquerors hunted us up, when 
we were again paraded and laid on the beach, preparatory to em- 
barkation. But by the interposition of Ebenezer Ledyard, (broth- 
er to Col. L.) who humanely represented our deplorable situation, 
and the impossibility of our being able to reach New York, 35 of 
us were patroled inthe usualform. Being near the house of Ebe- 
nezer Avery, who was also one of our number, we were taken into 
it. Here we had not long remained before a marauding party set 
fire to every room, evidently intending to burn us up with the 
house. The party soon left it, when it was with difficulty extin- 
guished, and we were thus saved from the flames. Ebenezer Led- 
yard again interfered, and obtained a sentinel to remain and guard 
us until the last of the enemy embarked, about 11 o’clock at night. 
None of our own people came to us till near daylight the next 
morning, not knowing, previous to that time, that the enemy had 
departed. 

Such a night of distress and anguish was scarcely ever passed 
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by mortal. Thirty-five of us were lying on the bare floor—stiff, 
mangled, and wounded in every manner, exhausted with pain, fa- 
tigue, and loss of blood, without clothes or any thing to cover us, 
trembling with cold and spasms of extreme anguish, without fire 
of light, parched with excruciating thirst, not a wound dressed, 
nor a soul to administer to one of our wants, nor an assisting hand 
to turn us during these long tedious hours of the night; nothing 
but groans and unavailing sighs were heard, and two of our num- 
ber did not live to see the light of the morning, which brought 
with it some ministering angels to our relief. The first was in the 
person of Miss Fanny Ledyard, of Southhold, L. I. (then on a 
visit to her uncle, our murdered commander, ) who held to my lips 
a cup of warm chocolate, and soon after returned with wine and 
other refreshments, which revived us a little. For these kind- 
nesses, she has never ceased to receive my most grateful thanks, 
and fervent prayers for her felicity. 

‘*The cruelty of our enemy cannot be conceived, and our rene- 
gado countrymen surpassed, in this respect, if possible, our British 
foes. We were at least an hour, after the battle, within a few 
steps of a pump in the garrison, well supplied with water; and, 
although we were suffering with thirst, they would not permit us 
to take one drop of it, nor give us any themselves. Some of our 
number, who were not disabled from going to the pump, were re- 
pulsed with the bayonet, and not one drop did I taste after the 
action commenced, although begging for it, after I was wounded, 
of all who came near me, until relieved by Miss Ledyard. We 
were a horrible sight at this time. Our own friends did not know 
us—even my own wife came in the room in search of me, and did 
not recognize me, and as I did not see her, she left the room to 
seek for me among the slain, who had been collected under a large 
elm tree near the house, It was with the utmost difficulty that 
many of them could be identified, and we were frequently called 
upon to assist their friends in distinguishing them, by remember- 
ing particular wounds, &c. Being myself taken out by two men 
for this purpose, I met my wife and brother, who, after my wounds 
were dressed by Dr Downer, from Preston, took me—not to my 
own home, for that was in ashes, as also every particle of my 
property, furniture, and clothing—but to my brother’s, where I 
lay eleven months as helpless as a child, and to this day feel the 
effects of it severely. 

“Such was the battle of Groton Heights; and such, as far as 
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my imperfect manner and language can describe, a part of the 
sufferings which we endured. Never, for a moment, have I re- 
gretted the share I had in it; I would for an equal degree of honor, 
and the prosperity which has resulted to my country from the revo- 
lution, be willing, if possible, to suffer it again.” 

To add to these trials, Mrs. Hempstead was at this time, with 
an infant, suffering under the small pox, the inhabitant of a tem- 
porary hospital, four or five miles from town; while their habita- 
tion in New London, and all they possessed in the world, was in 
flames. Such were the sufferings endured by the patriots of the 
revolution; nor can they be properly estimated until we recollect 
that they were voluntarily met by men who were accustomed to 
peace, and to all the best comforts of life. It was not the thirst 
for military distinction, which led industrious farmers and me- 
chanics, prudent merchants, and pacific christians into the field of 
battle. Here were none of those glittering seductions which are 
so well described as the ‘‘ pomp, pride, and circumstance” of war, 
to win ambitious youth from their homes—no splendid uniforms, 
no streaming banners, no bands of music, no gaudy military pa- 
rades. Danger, with every extreme of hardship, and privation in 
the field, ignominy and punishment when in captivity, and an un- 
sparing warfare against their helpless families and sacred firesides, 
were a few of the perils voluntarily encountered by those disin- 
terested patriots, in the purchase of liberty for their country, 
while protection, wealth, and honors, were offered with a lavish 
hand to such as would rally under the standard of their unprinci- 
pled oppressors. 

This was the last of Mr. Hempstead’s military services. Disa- 
bled by wounds, he could now only give to his country the ardent 
prayers of the patriot and christian. In August, 1787, he united 
himself with the Congregational Church at New London; and he 
continued through life to maintain the walk of a devout and hum- 
ble follower of the cross, adding another to a long list of brave 
and discerning men, who after a full experience of the pleasures 
and perils of this world, have at last acknowledged that true 
peace, and real honor, is only to be found in an humble submis- 
sion to the will of God. 

At the instance of his son, the late Edward Hempstead, Esq., 
then an eminent lawyer in Missouri, and the first delegate from 
that Territory in Congress, he removed to St. Louis in 1811. 
Here he lived twenty years, his first object being that of building 
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up the Presbyterian Church, of which he was forty-six years a 
member. He was here when the patriot Lafayette visited the 
West, and had the honor to be selected by his fellow-citizens, as 
a revolutionary hero, to take a conspicuous part in the reception 
of the nation’s illustrious guest. He died in October, 1831, near 
St. Louis, aged 77. We shall conclude this article by making 
some extracts from an admirable discourse preached on the death 
of Mr. Hempstead, by the Rev. Wm. S. Potts, of St. Louis. 

“In 1811, Mr. Hempstead, four of his sons having previously 
remoyed to this country, left the tombs of his fathers, and followed 
with his family. A considerable time elapsed after his arrival, 
before he had the opportunity of attending upon any means of 
grace, or even of intercourse with a protestant christian. During 
this time he was active in deeds of benevolence; sought out and 
relieved the sick and distressed; comforted those who were mourn- 
ing, in a land of strangers, the loss of friends, and prayed with 
the bereaved. He engaged in the circulation of the scriptures, 
and in such efforts for communicating light and information as fell 
within his power. Ina word, he endeavored to supply the place 
of the living teacher, as far as he was able; and when he found a 
christian holding the same views of a Saviour with himself, his 


joy was almost unbounded. He connected himself, in 1816, with 


the newly organized church of Bonhomme, this being the first 
opportunity he had had of joining himself to the people of God 
since his coming to the country; and the church with which he 
now united, was twenty miles distant from his dwelling. 

‘About this time the ,ordinances began to be more regularly 
dispensed in St. Louis, and in the following year a church con- 
sisting of eight members was organized, to which Mr. Hempstead 
removed his membership, and was at the same time duly ordained 
a Ruling Elder in it. From this time his attention was mainly 
turned to the business of fostering and aiding in building up this 
infant church. Frequent remarks are found in his diary, showing 
that his whole heart was in the work.” 

* os a * e a * 

‘The loss of his wife, in 1820,%Wis a very severe stroke to Mr. 
Hempstead, as his diary bears testimony. This was followed by a 
severe sickness, whilst on a visit to his daughter, which brought 
him to the borders of the grave; and in consequence of which his 


family was scattered, and his home entirely broken up.” 
. e . » » . * 
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‘¢‘Upon the writer’s coming into the bounds of the church, he 
found Mr. Hempstead’s whole time devoted to its affairs. With 
every member he was well acquainted, and the common feeling 
seemed to be that of children toward a father. Whenever there 
was sickness amongst the members, he was found at the bed side. 
When strangers arrived he sought them out, and if members, they 
were introduced to the church by him, with the least possible de- 
lay. Anxious persons in the congregation were soon discovered 
by him, and their cases made known to the pastor. Of all these 
labors, so essential to the prosperity of a church, no one, save a 
pastor, can appreciate duly the value. Services of this kind, 
however, he was compelled gradually to decline, in consequence 
of increasing infirmities. 

‘¢As his end drew nigh, he felt and watched its approach. His 
cheerfulness continued when in company, but he sought his closet 
more. The jealousy with which he looked at his own heart, and 
examined his motives, very perceptibly increased, so as to become 
excessive in some instances. He gradually became more and 
more anxious about his departure, and, at length, seldom spoke to 
his friends on any other subject. He commenced a careful re- 
perusal of the bible for the last time in course, examining, as the 
prudent mariner, his chart. In removing from the city, he seemed 
to have an eye to his end. He had previously determined to end 
his days at his farm, and in the same place which had been occu- 
pied by his deceased partner. Here he undertook a careful re- 
examination of his life; looked over his journal; weighed and 
endeavored to recollect the frames of His mind as there recorded, 
and thus settle up the whole account of life. When parting from 
him a few weeks before his death, he said to the writer, “I do not 
know that I shall see you again, but I say to you, as the Shunam- 
mite to the prophet, ‘ail is well.’ Upon hearing of the death of 
his eldest son, which was announced to him in the night, and was 
somewhat unexpected, his emotion was so great, that, although 
very feeble, he sprang from his bed, and clasping his head with 
his hands, remained a long time seated at its side, his feelings 
being too acute for utterance. Still, the first pang over, he said, 
‘Allis well.’ From this time he rapidly declined. At the funeral 
of his son he arose from his bed, but it was the last time that he 
attempted to leave it. He conversed freely with his christian 
friends, and manifested a steady and unwavering faith. He spoke 
of his unfaithfulness, that like a drunken man he went staggering 
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along the path of duty, but still he was not tired of his Master’s 
service. To the Rev. Mr. Kent, he said, when asked what mes- 
sage he should carry to his children at Galena, ‘tell them, all is 
well—I leave them my example, may they follow it so far as I 
have followed Christ.’ When visited a few days after this, by 
two of the elders of the church, after prayer, one of them took 
his hand and said, ‘Brother Hempstead, have you heard that Dr. 
Rice, of Virginia, is dead?’ He said he had not. ‘His last 
words, continued the elder, were, ‘Mercy is triumphant.’’ ‘I 
can say, Amen, to that,’ said the dying man, ‘ Mercy is triumph- 
ant.’ The day before his departure, he requested the psalm, 
‘Lord, in the morning thou shalt hear,’ to be sung, and then seve- 
ral portions of scripture were read, as he selected them. One of 
his children informed him, on this day, that they considered that 
his dying bed; to which he assented. She then said, ‘ will you not 
leave a blessing with your children?’ He replied, « Yes, I leave 
you all my blessing.’ ‘Those both present and absent?’ continu- 
ed the anxious inquirer. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘all of them, all of them— 
Tleave you, all, my blessing; and may God bless you.’ About 
three o’clock, he requested a member of the church, who watched 
with him, to pray, and at the conclusion he thrice repeated, Amen. 
From this time he only spoke as he needed some assistance, and 
in token of recognition of the friends around him; and, on the 
third of October, at half past 7 o’clock, A. M., he fell asleep.” 





AUDUBON’S SKETCHES. 


Mr. Aupuzon, an American artist, who is becoming as distin- 
guished for the beautiful effusions of his pen as for the elegant 
productions of his pencil, has lately published a number of sketch- 
es of life and scenery in our country. They are generally drawn 
with fidelity, and written in good taste, The following extract 
conveys a good description of the practice of regulating, which 
used to prevail in this country. We think that the writer is mis- 
taken as to the manner of the death of Mason—but that is no great 
matter. It is a comfort to know that he is not in existence, and 
that regulating is no longer necessary upon the shores of the 
Ohio. 
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We extract, also, a description of a hurricane, by the same 
writer. 

THE REGULATORS. 

The population of many parts of America is derived from the 
refuse of every other country. I hope I shall elsewhere prove to 
you, kind reader, that even in this we have reason to feel a certain 
degree of pride, as we often see our worst denizens becoming 
gradually freed from error, and at length changing to useful 
and respectable citizens. ‘The most depraved of these emigrants 
are forced to retreat farther and farther from the society of the 
virtuous, the restraints imposed by which they find incompatible 
with their habits, and gratification of their unbridled passions. 
On the extreme verge of civilization, however, their evil propen- 
sities find more free scope, and the dread of punishment for their 
deeds, or the infliction of that punishment, are the only means 
that prove effectual in reforming them. 

In those remote parts, no sooner is it discovered that an indi- 
vidual has conducted himself in a notoriously vicious manner, or 
has committed some outrage upon society, than a conclave of the 
honest citizens takes place, for the purpose of investigating the 
case, with a rigour without which no good result could be expect- 
ed. These honest citizens, selected from among the most re- 
spectable persons in the district, and vested with powers suited to 
the necessity of preserving order on the frontiers, are named Re- 
gulators. ‘The accused person is arrested, his conduct laid open, 
and if he is found guilty of a first crime, he is warned to leave 
the country, and go farther from society, within an appointed 
time. Should the individual prove so callous as to disregard the 
sentence, and remain in the same neighborhood, to commit new 
crimes, then wo be to him; for the Regulators, after proving him 
guilty a second time, pass and execute a sentence, which, if not 
enough to make him perish under the infliction, is at least forever 
impressed upon his memory. The punishment inflicted is gene- 
rally a severe castigation, and the destruction by fire of his cabin. 
Sometimes, in cases of reiterated theft or murder, death is con- 
sidered necessary; and, in some instances, delinquents of the 
worst species have been shot, after which their heads have been 
stuck on poles, to deter others from following their example. I 
shall give you an account of one of these desperadoes, as I re- 
ceived it from a person who had been instrumental in bringing 


him to punishment, 
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The name of Mason is still familiar to many of the navigators 
of the Lower Ohio and Mississippi. By dint of industry in bad 
deeds he became a notorious horse-stealer, formed a line of worth- 
less associates from the eastern parts of Virginia (a State greatly 
celebrated for its fine breed of horses) to New Orleans, and had 
a settlement on Wolf Island, not far from the confluence of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, from which he issued to stop the flat-boats, 
and rifle them of such provisions and other articles as he and his 
party needed. His depredations became the talk of the whole 
western country; and to pass Wolf Island was not less to be 
Greaded than to anchor under the walls of Algiers. The horses, 
the negroes, and the cargoes, his gang carried off and sold. At 
last, a body of Regulators undertook, at great peril, and for the 
sake of the country, to bring the villain to punishment. 

Mason was as cunning and watchful as he was active and daring. 
Many of his haunts were successively found out and searched, but 
the numerous spies in his employ enabled him to escape in time. 
One day, however, as he was riding a beautiful horse in the woods, 
he was met by one of the Regulators, who immediately recog- 
nized him, but passed him as if an utter stranger. Mason, not 
dreaming of danger, pursued his way leisurely, as if he had met 
no one. But he was dogged by the Regulator, and in such a 
manner as proved fatal to him. At dusk, Mason having reached 
the lowest part of a ravine, no doubt well known to him, hoppled 
(tied together the fore legs of) his stolen horse, to enable it to 
feed during the night without chance of straying far, and conceal- 
ed himself in a hollow log to spend the night. The plan was 
good, but proved his ruin. 

The Regulator, who knew every hill and hollow of the woods, 
marked the place and the log with the eye of an experienced hun- 
ter, and as he remarked that Mason was most efficiently armed, 
he galloped off to the nearest house, where he knew he should 
find assistance. This was easily procured, and the party pro- 
ceeded to the spot. Mason, on being attacked, defended himself 
with desperate valor; and as it proved impossible to secure him 
alive, he was brought to the ground with a rifle ball. His head 
was cut off, and stuck on the end of a broken branch of a tree, by 
the nearest road to the place where the aflyay happened. The 
gang soon dispersed, in consequence of the loss of their leader; 
and this infliction of merited punishment proved beneficial in de- 
terring others from following a similar predatory life. 
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The punishment by castigation is performed in the following 
manner. The individual convicted of an offence is led to some 
remote part of the woods, under the escort of sometimes forty or 
fifty Regulators. When arrived at the chosen spot, the criminal is 
made fast to a tree, and a few of the Regulators remain with him, 
whilst the rest scour the forest, to assure themselves that no stran- 
gers are within reach; after which they form an extensive ring, 
arranging themselves on their horses, well armed with rifles and 
pistols, at equal distances, and in each other’s sight. At a given 
signal that ‘all’s ready,’ those about the culprit, having provided 
themselves with young twigs of hickory, administer the number 
of lashes prescribed by the sentence, untie the sufferer, and order 
him to leave the country immediately. 

One of these castigations which took place more within my 
immediate knowledge, was performed on a fellow who was neither 
a thief nor a murderer, but who had misbehaved otherwise suffi- 
ciently to bring himself under the sentence, with mitigation. He 
was taken to a place where nettles were known to grow in great 
luxuriance, completely stripped, and so lashed with them, that 
although not materially hurt, he took it as a hint not to be neglect- 
ed, left the country, and was never again heard of by any of the 
party concerned. 

Probably at the moment when I am copying these notes re- 
specting the early laws of our frontier people, few or no regula- 
ting parties exist, the terrible examples that were made having 
impressed upon the new settlers a salutary dread, which restrains 
them from the commission of flagrant crimes. 


THE HURRICANE. 


Various portions of our country have at different periods suf- 
fered severely from the influence of violent storms of wind, some 
of which have been known to traverse nearly the whole extent of 
the United States, and to leave such deep impressions in their 
wake as will not easily be forgotten. Having witnessed one of 
these awful phenomena, in all its grandeur, I shall attempt to de- 
scribe it for your sake, kind reader, and for your sake only, the 
recollection of that astonishing revolution of the etherial element, 
even now bringing with it so disagreeable a sensation, that I feel 
as if about to be affected by a sudden stoppage of the circulation 
of my blood, 

[had left the village of Shawaney, situated on the banks of 
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the Ohio, on my return from Henderson, which is also situated 
on the banks of the same beautiful stream. The weather was 
pleasant, and I thought not warmer than usual at that season. 
My horse was jogging quietly along, and my thoughts were, for 
once at least in the course of my life, entirely engaged in com- 
mercial speculations. I had forded Highland Creek, and was on 
the eve of entering a tract of bottom land or valley that lay be- 
tween it and Canoe Creek, when, on a sudden, I remarked a great 
difference in the aspect of the heavens. A hazy thickness had 
overspread the country, and I! for some time expected an earth- 
quake, but my horse exhibited no propensity to stop and prepare 
for such an occurrence. I had nearly arrived at the verge of the 
valley, when I thought fit to stop near a brook, and dismount to 
quench the thirst which had come upon me. 

I was leaning on my knees with my lips about to touch the wa- 
ter, when, from my proximity to the earth, I heard a distant mur- 
muring sound of an extraordinary nature. I drank, however, and 
as I rose on my feet, looked towards the southwest, where I ob- 
served a yellowish oval spot, the appearance of which was quite 
new tome. Little time was left me for consideration, as the next 
moment a smart breeze began to agitate the taller trees. It in- 
creased to an unexpected height, and already the smaller branches 
and twigs were seen falling in a slanting direction towards the 
ground. ‘Two minutes had scarcely elapsed, when the whole forest 
before me was in fearful motion. Here and there, where one tree 
pressed against another, a creaking noise was produced, similar to 
that occasioned by the violent gusts which sometimes sweep over 
the country. Turning instinctively towards the direction from 
which the wind blew, I saw, to my great astonishment, that the 
nob‘est trees of the forest bent their lofty heads for a while, and 
unable to stand against the blast, were falling into pieces. First, 
the branches were broken off with a crackling noise; then went 
the upper part of the massy trunks: and in many places whole 
trees of gigantic size were falling entire to the ground. So rapid 
was the progress of the storm, that before I could think of taking 
measures to ensure my safety, the hurricane was passing opposite 
the place where I stood. Never can I forget the scene which at 
that moment presented itself. The tops of the trees were seen 
moving, in the strangest manner, in the central current of the 


tempest, which carried along with it a mingled mass of twigs and 


foliage, that completely obscured the view. Some of the largest 
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trees were seen bending and writhing under the gale; others sud- 
denly snapped across; and many, after a momentary resistance, 
fell uprooted to the earth. The mass of branches, twigs, foliage, 
and dust that moved through the air, was whirled onwards like a 
cloud of feathers, and on passing, disclosed a wide space filled 
with fallen trees, naked stumps, and heaps of shapeless ruins, 
which marked the path of the tempest. This space was about a 
fourth of a mile in breadth, and to my imagination resembled the 
dried up bed of the Mississippi, with its thousands of planters 
and sawyers, strewed in the sand, and inclined in various degrees. 
The horrible noise resembled that of the great cataracts of Ni- 
agara, and as it howled along in the track of the desolating tem- 
pest, produced a feeling in my mind which it were impossible to 
describe. 

The principal force of the hurricane was now over, although 
millions of twigs and small branches, that had been brought from 
a great distance, were seen following the blast, as if drawn on- 
wards by some mysterious power. ‘They even floated in the air 
for some hours after, as if supported by-the thick mass of dust 
that rose high above the ground. ‘The sky had now a greenish 
lurid hue, and an extremely disagreeable sulphureous odor was 
diffused in the atmosphere. I waited in amazement, having sus- 
tained no material injury, until nature at length resumed her wonted 
aspect. For some moments I felt undetermined whether I should 
return to Morgantown, or attempt to-force my way through the 
wrecks of the tempest. My business, however, being of an urgent 
nature, I ventured into the path of the storm, and after encoun- 
tering innumerable difficulties, succeeded in crossing it. I was 
obliged to lead my horse by the bridle, to enable him to leap over 
the fallen trees, whilst I scrambled over or under them in the best 
way I could, at times so hemmed in by the broken tops and tan- 
gled branches, as almost to become desperate. On arriving at 
my house, I gave an account of what I had seen, when, to my sur- 
prise, I was told that there had been very little wind in the neigh- 
borhood, although in the streets and gardens many branches and 
twigs had fallen in a manner which excited great surprise. 

Many wondrous accounts of the devastating effects of this hur- 
ricane were circulated in the country after its occurrence. Some 
log-houses, we were told, had been overturned, and their inmates 
destroyed. One person informed me that a wire-sifter had been 


conveyed by the gust to a distance of many miles. Another had 
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found a cow lodged in the fork of a large, half-broken tree. But, 
as I am disposed to relate only what I have myself seen, I shall 
not lead you into the region of romance, but shall content myself 
with saying that much damage was done by this awful visitation. 
The valley is yet a desolate place, overgrown with briers and 
bushes, thickly entangled amidst the tops and trunks of the fallen 
trees, and is the resort of ravenous animals, to which they betake 
themselves when pursued by man, or after they have committed 
their depredations on the farms of the surrounding districts. I 
have crossed the path of the storm, at a distance of a hundred 
miles from the spot where I witnessed its fury, and, again, four 
hundred miles farther off, in the State of Ohio. Lastly, I observ- 
ed traces of its ravages on the summits of the mountains con- 
nected with the Great Pine Forest of Pennsylvania, three hundred 
miles beyond the place last mentioned. In all these different 
parts, it appeared to me not to have exceeded a quarter of a mile 
in breadth. 
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FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Wuente is the heart that has not felt 
For blasted hope, or broken vow, 

Or learned, ere manhood’s morn, to melt 
O’er tales that cloud compassion’s brow ? 


Lives there a cold, unfeeling heart, 
Without a throb, save that of pride, 
Can tear affection’s links apart, 
Or turn the shafts of scorn aside ? 


No! mortal bosoms are not steel, 
Not icy cold are human hearts, 
Nor fancied is the throb we feel, 
When through each vein the life-blood darts, 


™ Yet chill’d is oft the living stream, 
“ Benumbed the heart where passion dwells 
#And life becomes a sickly dream, ‘ 
>< 'That but of pangs and sorrows tells. ’ 
The heart betrayed may scorn to yield, of 
But cannot pluck the shaft away, 
That through its vital part has thrill'd, 


And clouded o'er ite opening day. 


AI9. 











Poetr y.— Stanzas. 


STANZAS. 


O thou! who in the dreaming land 
Comest my longing sight to bless, 
And seemest by my side to stand, 
Thy face and form all loveliness— 
Thy dark hair floating on thy brow, 
Thy cheek whose bloom the rose outvies, 
And beaming from their lids of snow, 
The lustre of thy starry eyes. 

Unreal though the vision be, 

My soul to the illusion clings; 

I would not change for less than thee 
The momentary joy it brings. 


O let the visionary world 

This night again thy form restore! 

Let fancy soar, with wing unfurled, 

And bring the fleeting dream once more!— 
And see, she comes! the lovely muid! 

I know her by the brow so fair, 

By the tall form, the fairy tread, 

The sparkling eyes and raven hair ;— 

As bright as when the meadows wide 

We roamed, or autumn’s faded grove: 

Or by the shaded river side 

Murmured the tale of mutual love. 

The dream is past—alas! no more 

Shall twilight guide our lonely way, 

By Agawam’s romantic shore, 

When eve succeeds to glowing day. 

No more shall we, with varied song, 
Through autumn’s colored woodlands roam, 
Then whispering love, and lingering long, 
Turn our unwilling footsteps home. 

There every tree that fringed the glade, 
Each twinkling star that shone above, 
Each mossy seat beneath the shade, 

Was witness to our vows of love. 

Star of my heart! thy ray is pale ! 

The cloud of death is round thee cast! 
Alone in life’s bewildered vale, 

I mourn thy light forever past. 

© lost forever! o'er the grave 

Where low thy hallowed form is laid, 
Dark pines their sighing branches wave, 
And fir trees cast a gloomy shade. 

Yet shall each lone and silent hour 

Thy loved, lamented form restore ; 

Thy grave shall bloom with many a flower, 
And many a tear thy loss deplore, A. B. 
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FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


WHY WEEP? 


Why should we weep? when Heaven throws 
Such beams of love around, 

That mingled with the darkest woes, 
The rays of hope are found. 


Why should we weep? when every storm 
That sweeps o’er ocean’s breast, 
Awakes a gem, whose sparkling form 
Had else remained at rest. 


Why should we weep? when every flower 
That closes with the night, 

Shall blush anew in beauty’s power, 
When morn renews its light. 


Why should we weep? when placed on high, 
The bow divinely sent, 

Still shews when clouds obscure the sky, 
How quickly they are spent. 


Why should we weep? when dawning days, 
And years, so swiftly run; 

We only lose their setting light, 
To hail their brighter dawn. 





AIO. 





TO HER 


I will now cease, nor ruffle more 

Thy beauteous cheek with speech so free ; 
My silent dying shall restore 

Its peace, and mutely speak for me. 


I have already deeply erred 
In saying what were best unsaid, 
Thy gentle heart I have but stirred, 
Not staunch’d a single wound that bled. 





Henceforth I heave no fruitless sighs, 
No tears but unseen tears I shed; 
The injur’d heart, that silent dies, 
Has that which speaks in injury’s stead. 





